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THE ATTICA WAR. 

BY L UCAS NEBEKER. 

[Of the following article the author says: "I wrote it when I was a boy, 
more than fifty years ago, and I interviewed quite a number of men who 
knew all about it. All of these are dead now except Mr. H. A. Martin, who 
is now ninety-four years old." Mr. Nebeker adds that his original article, 
which was never printed, was lost forty years ago. He rewrote it, at there- 
quest of Professor J. A. Woodburn, after refreshing his memory by an 
interview with Mr. Martin Editor.] 

COVINGTON and Attica were both laid out about 1826, a 
short time after the settlement of that part of Indiana began. 
Both towns were built upon the left bank of the Wabash river, 
it being at that time, and until the completion of the Wabash & 
Erie canal, the only highway of commerce in or anywhere near 
that region. 

Throughout the early history of Fountain county, each town 
regarded the other as a menace to its welfare and prosperity, and 
many of the people of each town believed that the other town 
ought not to exist. This feeling of bitterness and jealousy cul- 
minated in 1846 in a rough and tumble fight between a large num- 
ber of the leading citizens of each town, an affair now almost for- 
gotten, but for a great many years known as the "Attica War." 

The building of the canal from Toledo, west and south, was 
begun before 1840, and as the natural descent in that direction 
was greater than the descent which the canal should have, it was 
built in sections or levels, with a lock wherever two sections met, 
to raise or lower canal boats from one level to the other. From 
Attica to Covington, a distance of fourteen miles, the one section 
or level was completed in 1846, but it was useless, because it con- 
tained no water. 

The first filling of any level was somewhat of a problem, as an 
immense amount of water was required, but when once filled only 
a moderate further supply was necessary, and the filling of each 
level was accomplished partly by drawing from the level above 
already filled and parti)' by raising one or more streams, by 
means of a feeder dam, up to the canal level. 
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The section above Attica, being previously constructed, had 
become filled and an immense business was being done on the 
canal, with Attica as the western terminus for the time being, and 
that town was in the enjoyment of prosperity never dreamed of 
before. The section from Attica to Covington was entirely dry, 
and, as the season was dry, the accumulation of water in Shawnee 
creek behind the dam was so exceedingly slow that the prospects 
for canal transportation and escape from the old methods of the 
flatboat and the occasional and irregular steamboat were not very 
flattering. It was at first supposed and expected that the man- 
agers of the canal would open the lock and allow the water to 
come down as fast as it could be spared from the upper level, but, 
after waiting for some time in vain, it was learned that the people 
of Attica had taken control of the situation and refused to allow 
the lock there to be opened. 

Hon. Edward A. Hannegan, then and for several years before 
and after that time one of the United States Senators from In- 
diana, accompanied by a delegation of citizens, made a visit to 
Attica in an attempt to dissuade those people from interference 
with the canal lock. Just what kind of a reception they met, and 
what response was made to their appeals and arguments, seems 
never to have been reported by them. They were furious, how- 
ever, when they returned ,and they proceeded to fire an old can- 
non, numerous times and rapidly. The people assembled, with 
the result that a raid was organized. 

Early on the following morning about fifty leading citizens, 
including some farmers who had heard the firing of shots, and in- 
cluding Mr. Hannegan, started to Attica along the road known as 
the River road, some on horseback, others in wagons, armed with 
clubs and other simple weapons. Meanwhile the people of Attica 
did not remain idle or unprepared. They knew, either from re- 
marks of the delegates or the shots of the cannon, that trouble 
was imminent, and they raised and sent a squad of men in a 
wagon, armed with guns, down the River road to intercept and 
possibly turn back the expedition from Covington. All business 
was closed and the citizens generally assembled at the canal lock, 
armed with clubs. The invaders met the squad and quickly sur- 
rounded, captured and disarmed all of them, and proceeded on 
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their way with little delay, and presently arrived at the lock, 
where a warm reception awaited them. E. M. McDonald (Zeke) 
was the leader, or one of the leaders, of the Attica forces, and 
close behind him were his two brothers, Johnson and Joseph E., 
the latter becoming many years after a distinguished lawyer and 
statesman, he being the United States Senator of that name. Mr. 
Hannegan was of course prominent in the fight which took place, 
though his friends have admitted that he aided the cause princi- 
pally with his voice and by his eloquence. 

Hezekiah A. Martin, of Covington, now ninety-four years of 
age, is the only surviving participant, so far as known, on either 
side of that conflict. His impression at the time was that the bat- 
tle was a fierce and bloody one, though it turned out that no com- 
batant was killed or seriously injured. William Wood struck the 
Attica leader, McDonald, a blow which sent him into the deep 
water at the lock, and was about to strike him another blow with 
his club, when Hannegan called upon Wood to desist, and 
thereby saved the life of a very clever gentleman. 

As to the reasons why no casualties occurred, beyond a great 
many bruises, the writer ventures the opinion, based partly upon 
a dim recollection of interviews had more than fifty years ago 
with participants on both sides, now lost and forgotten, and 
partly upon the easy capture of the armed squad, that the Attica 
people were not so deeply in earnest as their antagonists, and 
really did not desire to kill or injure any of the good citizens of 
Covington, and that their demonstration was for the purpose of 
scaring away their assailants. However that may be, the purpose 
of the Covington warriors and their expedition was finally accom- 
plished, the lock was open and the water turned loose down into 
the lower level, and was kept running without further interfer- 
ence. 

Thus ended an affair which, viewed from the standpoint of the 
present, seems like a farce, but fifty years ago it was talked 
about seriously as the "Attica War," and to those who partici- 
pated it never was a joke. It should be added that the results 
were disappointing. The lower level was tolerably well filled up, 
but no boats could get down into it from the east. So much 
water was drawn out of the upper level that all the canal boats 
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which happened to be on that section were stranded in the mud 
in the bottom of the canal. In view of this sequel we can hardly 
wonder that the people of Attica objected to having their section 
of the canal drained of its water supply. 

This unfortunate condition was soon afterward relieved, how- 
ever, by heavy rainfalls, which filled up the feeders and filled the 
canal. For many years, and even after the construction of the 
railroads, the Wabash & Erie canal was a great boon to all the 
communities along its route, furnishing cheaply all the transpor- 
tation which it was then thought would ever be needed. 



REPRINTS 

CONCERNING THE HOOSIER. 

An Appreciation. 
[Charles M. Walker, in The Indianapolis News, January 4, 1908.] 

THE evolution of the twentieth century "Hoosier" furnishes an 
interesting sociological study. Perhaps, as the question affects 
the people of an entire commonwealth, it might be termed a racial 
problem rather than a sociological study. For although the twentieth 
century Hoosier is a distinct product, quite sui generis, he is more 
impressive in mass than he is as a separate entity. Not that 
he lacks individuality, for that is one of his strong points, but because 
a certain innate modesty, due perhaps to conscious merit, prevents 
him from appearing to so decided advantage in his individual capac- 
ity as he does in his communal relation. As mere man he is not 
remarkably differentiated from other men, but as a citizen of Indiana 
he expands wonderfully. In and of himself he is not an extraordi- 
nary person, but with his State for a background he is many times 
magnified. 

In 1842, when Robert Dale Owen was a Representative in Con- 
gress from Indiana, a member from Maryland, during a debate on 
the tariff, twitted him with being a foreigner. In his reply Mr. 
Owen turned the point very neatly by saying: "Mr. Speaker, the 



